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aac ve ta i in For“ The Friend.” 
Dorothea L. Dix.—Statisties of Insanity. 
(Continued from page 155.) 


The remainder of, memorial is filled with 
melancholy details Of the cruelties to which 
she has been witness, some of which are of 


so revolting a nature, as tobe scarcely credi- 
ble, except on such hi rity. 
The following area m, and deserve 


to be re-published—deplorable as they are— 
for the proofs they furnish of the force of kind- 
ness : 

“In the eighth annual report of the Vermont 
hospital for 1844, is the following record, which 
being a repetition in fact, if not almost literal 
expression of my own notes, | adopt in prefer- 
ence: ‘ One case was brought to the hospital 
four and a half years ago, of a man who had 
been insane more than twelve years. During 
the four years previous to his admission he 
had not worn any article of clothing, and had 
been caged in a cellar, without feeling the in- 
fluence of a fire. A nest of straw was his 
only bed and covering. He was so violent 
that his keeper thought it necessary to cause 
an iron ring to be riveted about his neck, so 
that they could hold him when they changed 
his bed of straw. In this miserable condition 
he was taken from the cellar and conveyed to 
the hospital. The ring was at once removed 
from his neck. He has worn clothing, has 
been furnished with a comfortable bed, and 
has come to the table, using a knife and fork 
ever since he was admitted. He is most of 
the time pleasantly and usefully employed 
about the institution.” ‘Another man, insane 
for twenty-four years, for the last six years 
had worn no clothing, and had been furnished 
with no bed except loose straw. He had be- 
come regardless of everything that was decent. 
In less than three months afier his admission, 
he so improved that he wore clothing constant- 
ly, kept his bed and room neat, and worked 
on the farm daily. 

““* Another man, insane more than thirty 
years, was sold to the lowest bidder. For 
many years he was caged, and had his feet 
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frozen so that he lost his toes, and endured |or because dangerous to be at large, and in 
cruel sufferings which no person in a natural | default of sufficient hospital provision for the 
state could have supported. He was five |same, ‘ My prison resembles more the infernal 
months in the hospital, wore his clothing, was | regions than any place on the earth!’ Almost 
furnished with a comforiable bed, and sat at} without interval might be heard furious excla- 
table with other patients. He was a printer] mations, blasphemous language, and the wild- 
by trade, and for a long time employed him-jest ravings, howls, and shrieks. In three 
self in setting up type for the newspaper print-|towns of one county alone (Essex) I found 
ed at this institution.’ sixty neglected cases. The returns of 1842 
“«* Another patient, a woman 61 years ofjexhibited an aggregate of one hundred and 
age, was taken to the hospital. She had been thirty-five in that county. On the 24th of 
confined for several years in a half g@bterra- | December, the thermometer below zero, I vis- 
nean cage, &c., which was nothing than | ited a poorhouse ; found one of the insane in- 
a cave excavated in the side of a hill near the} mates, a woman, in a small apartment entirely 
house, and straw thrown in for a bed; no} unfurnished ; no chair, table, or bed—neither 
warmth was admitted save what the changing | bundle of straw nor a lock of hay. The cold 
seasons supplied. Her condition in all re-| was intense. On the bare floor crouched the 
spects was neglected and horrible in the| wretched occupant of this dreary place, her 
extreme.’ limbs contracted, the chin resting immovably 
“ Examples here, as in every State of the| upon her knees. She shuddered convulsively, 
Union, might be multiplied of the insane caged | and drew, as well as she was able, more close- 
and chained, confined in garrets, cellars, corn-| ly about her the fragments of garments which 
houses, and other out-buildings, until their ex- | constituted her sole protection against unfit ex- 
tremities were seized by the frost, and their | posure and the biting cold. But the attendant, 
sufferings augmented by extreme torturing} as I passed out from this den, remarked that 
pain. they used ‘ to throw some blankets over her at 
“In all the States where the cold of winter | night.’ 
is sufficient to cause freezing of the human} * Inquiring my way to another almshouse 
frame by exposure, [ have found many muti- which | had heard was greatly neglected, I 
lated insane, deprived either of the hands or| was shown the road, and told that there were 
the feet, and sometimes of both, ‘plenty of insane and idiot people there.’ 
“In Massachusetts we trace repetition of|‘ Well taken care of? I asked. ‘ Well 
like circumstances. In the fifth annual report | enough for such sort of creatures.’ ‘ Any vio- 
of the State hospital, it is stated that ‘many |lently insane?” ‘ Yes; my sister’s son is there 
patients have been received into the institution | —a real tiger: I kept him awhile, but it was 
who have been badly frozen ; some in such| too much trouble ; so I carried him there.’ ‘ Is 
manner as to have lost their limbs—others a| he comfortably provided for?’ ‘ Well enough.’ 
part of them.’ ‘ Within a week from the date|‘ Has he decent clothes? ‘Good enough.’ 
of this report, a man was sent who had been|‘ And food? ‘Good enough—good enough.” 
confined three years in a cage, where he had|‘ One word more: has he the comfort of a 
been repeatedly badly frozen, and in the late|fire?’ ‘ Fire, indeed, fire! What does a cra- 
severe weather so much so, that his extremi-|zy man want of fire? he’s hot enough—hot 
ties were actually in a state of mortification | enongh without fire!’ 
when he arrived. He survived but two days.’| ‘* At another poorhouse I found three con- 
“In 1841 and ’42, | traced personally the] fined in stalls, in an out building. The vicis- 
condition of more than five hundred insane|situdes which had marked the life of one of 
men and women in Massachusetts wholly des-| these desolate beings were singular, and may 
titute of appropriate care. In one county jail| bring instruction to those whose reason now 
alone there were twenty-eight, more than half|* is the strength of their life,’ but who are not 
of whom were furious maniacs. In another|exempt from this great calamity. 
jail, in an adjoining county, were twenty-two} “Hf belonged to a respectable family, 
neglected creatures. It was to this jail—just | possessed good abilities, and was well educa- 
presented by the grand jury as a nuisance, a|ted. He removed from I——, in Massachu- 
place totally unfit for even temporary use—| setts, to Albany, N. Y., where for a consider- 
that a female patient was hastily removed from | able period he conducted with ability a popular 
the poorhouse of D , in order, as was said,| newspaper. In time, he was elected senator 
that she might be more comfortable—in reality | in the State legislature, and was a Judge in the 
to evade and avoid searching investigations|Court of Errors. As a public man he was 
entered upon by strong authority. upright and respected. Insanity was develop- 
“ Said the keeper of one county prison, in| ed while he filled public stations : he was con- 
which were many insane, committed ‘ not for| veyed to the hospital at Worcester ; his pro- 
crime or misdemeanor,’ but for safe-keeping,|perty was consumed; and he was finally 
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discharged as altogether incurable; and being 
very violent most of the time, he was placed, 
‘ for safety,’ first in the jail at S , finally 
removed to that in |-——, and thence transfer- 
red to the almshouse where I found him. He 
had even then periods of partial restoration to 
reason, so as to comprehend where he was, 
and how cared for: inhabiting an unfinished, 





dreary, narrow stall, in a dreary building of 


an almshouse ! 

“In a prison which I visited often, was an 
idiot youth. He would follow me from cell to 
cell with eager curiosity, and for a long time 
manifested no appearance of thought. Cheer- 
ful expressions, a smile, frequent small gifts, 
and encouragement to acquire some improved 
personal habits, at length seemed to light up 
his mind to a limited power of perception. He 
would claim his share in the distribution of 
books, though he could not read, examine them 
with delight, and preserve them with singular 
care. If I read from the Scriptures, he was 
reverently attentive : if | conversed, he listened 
earnestly, with half conscious aspect. One 
morning I passed more hurriedly than usual, 
and did not speak to him. ‘ Me book! me 
book !’ he exclaimed, eagerly thrusting his 
hand through the iron bars of the closed door 
of his cell. ‘Take this, and be careful,’ | 
said. Suddenly stooping, he seized the bread 
which had been brought for his breakfast, and 
pushing it eagerly through the bars, he ex- 
claimed, in more connected speech than was 
known before, ‘ Here’s bread ; an’t you hun- 
gry? How much might be done to develop 
even the minds of idiots, if we but knew how 
to touch the instrument with a skilful hand! 

“ Attempts to cultivate the higher faculties 
of these creatures, seeming] y the merest animals, 
have been successfully adopted to a moderate 
extent in France, Germany, and Switzerland, 
and in the United States the subject has been 
discussed. Dr. Ray, of the Rhode Island hos- 
pital, not long since visited a school for idiots 
which has been established at the Bicetre, near 
Paris. He writes, that ‘as early as the year 
1828, Femes* made the first attempt in 
France to develop the powers of idiots, which 
atiempt has resulted in the present school of 
Voisin, and which exhibits to the astonished 
spectator a triumph of perseverance and skill 
in the cause of humanity, that does infinite 
credit to the heart and understanding of that 
Onn. This testimony is supported by 

r. Conolly, who, visiting the hospitals near 
Paris, said, ‘1 was conducted to a school ex- 
clusively established for the improvement of 
these cases, and of the epileptic, and nothing 
more extraordinary can well be imagined.’ 
Dr. Hayward, of Boston, who visited, last year, 
the schools for idiots above referred to, ex- 
presses the opinion that the great benefiis to 
the unfortunate classes whose good they are 
designed to promote can hardly be appreciated, 





“* A small volume entitled ‘Essays upon Several 
Projects, by Daniel de Foe,’ London, 1702, contains 
this remarkable passage : ‘ The wisdom of Providence 
has not left us without examples of some of the most 
stupid natural idiots in the world who have been re- 
stored to their reason, infused after a life of idiotism ; 
perhaps, among other wise ends, to confute that sor. 
did supposition that idiots have no souls.’ 





























THE FRIEND. 





and that no pains should be spared to establish 
similar institutions in the United States. 

“| visited the poorhouse in W——. Ina 
cage, built under a wood-shed, fullyexposed to 
all passers upon the public road, was a miser- 
able insane man, partially enveloped in a torn 
coverlet, ‘* My husband,’ remarked the mis- 
tress of the house, ‘clears out the cage and 
puts in fresh straw once a week; but some- 
times it’s hard work to master him, You see 
him now in his best estate !’ 

“In the adjacent town, at the poorhouse, 
was a similar case ; only, if possible, more re- 
volting, more excited, and more neglected, 
There were also other persons there in differ- 
ent stages of insanity. 

“In a county jail not distant was a man 
who had been confined in a close apartment 
for many years ; a wreath of rags invested his 
body and his neck ; he was filthy in the ex- 
treme ; there was neither table, seat, nor bed ; 





a heapef noxious straw defiled one corner of 


the room. 
(To be continued.) 





Distinctions.—* Men may work in different 
departments of life, and yet recognize their 
brotherly relation, and honour one another, 
and hold friendly communion with one an- 


and common associates, those with whom they 
sympathize most. 

‘“‘ But this is not to form a rank or caste. 
For example, the intelligent seek out the intel- 
ligent: the pious, those who reverence God. 
But suppose the religious and the intellectual 
should cut themselves off, by some broad visi- 


and virtue ; and to diminish as far as possible 
the occasions of intercourse with them ; would 
not society rise up as one man against this 
arrogant exclusiveness? And if intelligence 
and piely may not be the foundations of a 


distinction but wealth, superior costume, richer 
equipages, finer houses, draw lines around 


class? That some should be richer than 
others is natural, and is necessary, and could 
only be prevented by gross violations of right. 
Leave men to the free use of their powers, and 
some will accumulate more than their neigh- 
bours. But to be prosperous is not to be 
superior ; and should form no barrier between 
men. Wealth ought not to secure to the pros- 
perous the slightest consideration. ‘The only 
distinctions which should be recognized, are 
those of the soul—of strong principle—of in- 
corruptible integrity—of usefulness—of culti- 
vated infellect—of fidelity in seeking for 
truth. 

“ A man in proportion as he has these 
claims, should be honoured and welcomed 
everywhere. I see not why such a man, how- 
ever coarsely if neatly dressed, should not be 
a respected guest in the best mansions, and in 
the most brilliant meetings. A man is worth 
infinitely more than the saloons, and the cos- 
tumes, and the show of the universe. He was 
made to tread all these beneath his feet. What 































other. Undoubtedly men will prefer as friends 


ble distinction from the rest of society, to form 
a clan of their own; to refuse admission into 
their houses to people of inferior knowledge 


caste, on what ground shall they, who have no 


themselves, and constitute themselves a higher 


an insult to humanity is the present deference 
to dress and upholstery! as if the silkworms 
and looms, and scissors, and needles, could 
produce something nobler than a man/ Every 
good man should protest against a caste found. 
ed on outward prosperity : because it exalts 
the outward, above the inward : the material 
above the spiritual: because it springs from, 
and cherishes a contemptible pride in superfi- 
cial and transitory distinctions: because it 
alienates man from his brother, breaks the tie 
of common humanity, and breeds jealousy, 
scorn, and mutual ill-will. Can this be needed 
to social order 1’ —Exztract. 





THE SHELTER. 


The Thirteenth Annual Report of the Asso- 


ciation for the Care of Coloured Orphans. 
Adopted First month Sth, 1849. 


The Association for the care of Coloured 
Orphans, feel it due to those friends of the In- 
stitution who have generously contributed to 
its support, to lay before them its state during 
the past year. Though this Association has 
been often doubtful how the expenses necessa- 
rily incurred in the support of so large a fami- 
ly were to be defrayed, yet it has never been 
permitted to want :— gacy, or some kind 
donation has come in t@ its aid. We are thus 
encouraged to hope that an Institution, which 
rescues sO many) less, neglected beings, 
from vice and vant a places them in a silua- 
tion where they are instructed in those truths 
which their tender years are capable of receiv- 
ing,—have the advantage of a school,—are 
trained to habits of cleanliness and decorum, 
and thus fitted to enter respectable families as 
domestics, will not be permitted to fail. 

We believe the school is as good a one as 
children of the same description generally en- 
joy; it is under the care of two teachers, 
whose persevering efforts and faithfulness to 
the trust reposed in them, have been manifested 
by the satisfactory advancement of the pupils 
in such studies as are adapted to their years. 
The sewing is carefully attended to ;—the 
little girls have made, during the past year, 
350 garments; and considerable knitting has 
also been done, which has been as improving 
to themselves as helpful to the family ; and 
when we look round on the assembled group, 
so cheerful and comfortable, and recur to the 
situation of each previous to their being admit- 
ted, the contrast is striking. But our work 
does not end here ; we remain their guardians 
after they have been apprenticed ; and we sen- 
sibly feel that one of our greatest responsibili- 
ties is, in providing homes for these little ones 
in such families, as will be careful to watch 
over them for good, protect them from evil 
communications, and keep their best welfare 
always in view. This is an arduous duty, but 
if we hope to see the designs of the Association 
carried out, in elevating the character of the 
coloured people, we cannot be too vigilant in 
this respect. 

It may not be out of place here, to call the 
attention of Friends to our small Library, 
which owes its origin in great measure, to the 
kindness of the managers of the late “ Read- 
ing Room,” who in the distribution of the 
















books belonging to it, furnished us with a num- 
ber of volumes calculated to please, as well as 
instruct the children ; with others of a different 
cast, which have been read with interest by 
the family : several volumes have since been 
added to the list, and they now number 109 
in the Family Library, and 129 in the chil- 
drens’. We believe that reading works to the 
pupils of a suitable kind, tends to improve the 
mind and give an impulse thereto, which may 
operate powerfully on their future habits, and 
prove a blessing to them in after life. 

We earnestly desire that our work may be 
blessed in its results, believing that the class 
for which it is designed, have strong and = 
erful claims on our best feelings ; and we wish 
that in all our movements we may seek for | 
that ability, which influenced those who were | 
instrumental in first establishing “ A Shelter” | 
for the neglected coloured orphan, and whose | 
efforts we have reason to believe, have been 
peculiarly owned by Him, who regardeth with 
an eye of pity the innocent and friendless, and 
who gave them faish to believe that the orphan 
would never utter its appeal in vain. 

Much, perhaps, need not be stated in rela- 
tion to the domestic arrangements of the house- 
hold, as there has been no material change in 
that department for many years, and the inci- 
dents connected with it so little varied, that 
the duty of each succeeding day, has often 
been but the repetition of the events of yester- 
day. From the monthly reports of the com- 
mittees of supervision, it appears, that the same 
Matron who has so long devoted herself to the 
interests of the Institution, continues faithful to 
her charge ; and that good order and harmony 
prevail throughout this large and interesting 
family. 

In the early part of Stcond month, several 
of the children were confined to the nursery 
with chicken-pox; afler which the measles 
appeared among them; and within ten days, 
thirty-six of the number were under medical 
care from the last mentioned disease. During 
this period, the attention of the Matron and her 
assistant, aided by the teachers, greatly pro- 
moted the comfort of the children, and pre- 
vented the necessity of employing extra 
assistance ; which, under other circumstances, 
would have been unavoidable, In consequence 
of this indisposition, and one of the teachers 
having taken the disease, the duties of the 
school were fora short time interrupted. They 
all recovered except one little boy, who sank 
under a scrofulous affection, which the mea- 
sles had greatly increased ; he died on the 19th 
of Second month, and was interred on the 21st. 
Previous to removing the remains, the chil- 
dren, as is usual on such solemn occasions, 
were collected to take a parting view of their 
little companion, which was a touching and 
impressive scene—he was then followed to the 
grave by the visiting committee for the week. 
One of our little girls was suddenly removed 
in the Fourth month by croup; and on the 
17th of the Fifth month, after a lingering ill- 
ness, another of our boys departed this life, 
from pulmonary consumption ; since which, 
and previous to the appearance of the chicken- 
pox, they have enjoyed an unusual share of 
health. 











THE FRIEND. 


We should do injustice to our feelings, did 
we not here express our obligations to our kind 
physician, Dr. Casper Wister, for his untiring 
care and attention during this season of afflic- 
tion, in visiting and administering gratuitously, 
to the wants of so many little sufferers, and 
who, under Providence, has been instrumental 
in restoring them to health; and they now 
form a group of 53 healthful, happy children, 
enjoying the comforts of a home, which the 
Association has been enabled to provide for 
them, through the liberality of many friends. 

Few know the extent of misery and destitu- 
tion from which many are rescued, that have 
not beheld it for themselves ; and we trust that 
the frequent repetition of such scenes as some 
of us are called upon to witness, may never be 
permitted to lessen our sympathy for these 
poor neglected ones of our heavenly Father’s 
family ; but that while it leads us to number 
our own blessings, it may stimulate us to per- 
severe in our exertions, to save such from the 
vice and wretchedness to which they are so 
fearfully exposed, and place them where they 
may, through mercy, have their minds directed 
to Him who continues to be “the Helper of 
the fatherless.” One instance may suffice as 
a specimen, 

It was a cold bleak day last winter, when 
two of our Managers repaired to one of the 
crowded alleys in Southwark, to receive an 
orphan boy from the hands of a crippled grand- 
mother, whose little room presented a scene of 
discomfort and squalid poverty, such as is 
rarely surpassed. The small handful of smo- 
king chips, over which the aged woman and 
child were hovering, gave no perceptible 
warmth to the apartment, into which the chill- 
ing blast from without had free access through 
the broken window and other apertures; the 
remains of what had once been a garment, 
covered but a small part of the little sufferer, 
and he sat shivering with cold and hunger, 
and in extreme filth, vainly endeavouring to 
cover his breast and shoulders with a part of 
his grandmother’s dress. What a comfort it 
seemed to that poor woman, feeling herself 
fast sinking into the grave, and no longer able 
to provide for the child, to know that there 
was an asylum, in which he would be clothed, 
fed, and educated. Yet how many there are 
in this great city, who are but too slow in 
availing themselves of the benefits such an es- 
tablishment might confer ; though the increas- 
ing confidence of the coloured population in 
the integrity of our motives, is strikingly evi- 
dent within the last few years ; and while ob- 
serving this pleasant feature, it is gratifying to 
be assured, that some of those who have [elt 
the benefit of our care in their infancy and 
childhood, were earnestly desirous that the 
little ones they were about to leave, might 
partake of the same privileges they had enjoy- 
ed. Joshua Latham, with his twin brother, 
were early deprived of their parents, and at 
the request of their grandmother, were receiv- 
ed into “ The Shelter” in the year 1828, At 
a suitable age, they were placed with respect- 
able farmers, within two miles of each other. 
Joshua evinced a love for the truth beyond 
what is common at his age, never having been 
detected by his care-takers in a falsehood ; and 


we are informed, that during a season of reli- 
gious instruction, after reading the Scriptures, 
he was desired to repeat the ten command- 
ments; which having done, the query was 
made, whether there was any of them he could 
say he had faithfully kept. Afier a pause, he 
replied, there was one, he could truly say he 
had, “ Thou shalt not steal.” He served his 
apprenticeship to satisfaction, and continued 
with his employers for some months afterwards ; 
when married he came to this city, working as 
a day labourer. During his last illness, he 
felt much anxiety respecting his final change ; 
but after a season of great distress and deep 
mental conflict, he appeared to realize a bright 
hope, that through the redeeming mercy of his 
Saviour his sins would be pardoned, and he 
permitted to exchange “ these filthy rags for 
the white robe of righteousness.” Before his 
close, he expressed a desire to see the Friend 
to whom he had been originally apprenticed, 
in order that she would interest herself on be- 
half of his eldest child, who was then ina 
very weak state of health, that it might be ad- 
mitted into “ The Shelter ;” which request was 
granted, and the little boy received as an or- 
phan, in Third month last. 

We notice with interest, the exertions of 
several of our friends, in procuring a number 
of annual subscribers, at a time when our 
funds were nearly exhausted, thus relieving 
us from considerable embarrassment ; and de- 
sire in conclusion, again to commit our cause 
to Him who hath hitherto blessed our efforts, 
and who alone can sustain us under the varied 
difficulties which appear inseparable from such 
a work, 

Donations in clothing or provisions, will be 
gratefully received at The Shelter, corner of 
Thirteenth and James streets; or in money, 
by our Treasurer, Grace Williams, No. 282 
North Fifth street, below Buttonwood. 


When the last Report was adopted, there 
were in the house, 

Children, ‘ : ‘ ‘ 56 
Admitied, (1848) . . : 12 
Apprenticed, . : : : > 2 
Do. on trial on account of im- 

becility of body, : =, 
Completed her apprenticeship 

in the house, . . ‘ 
Deceased, . ‘ ‘ eae 
Remaining, . : : . 53 


68 68 





Which are Worthy.—There are two kinds 
of riches. Ever so great an amount of the 
one may be in our hands to-day, but be en- 
tirely gone to-morrow. The other kind are 
as durable as eternity, and he who possesses 
any share of them has a portion with which 
a thousand worlds bear no comparison. And 
yet, almost everybody are sparing no pains to 
obtain the first kind of wealth, while but few 
appreciate or seek the other.—Eztract. 

Afflictions, if we make a discreet use of 
them, are messengers of love from heaven to 
invite us thither. 
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THE CROWN. 


The following lines were composed more than one 
hundred and twenty years ago, by a servant girl, who 
lived in the family of an ancestor of one of the editors 
of this paper —Christian Alliance. 


Says Farrn, “ Look yonder, see the crown 
Laid up in heaven above ;” 

Says Horr, “ Anon it shall be mine,” 
“I long to wear ’t,” says Love. 


Desire saith, * What! is there my crown? 
Then to that place I’ll flee ; 

I cannot bear a longer stay, 
My rest I fain would see.” 


“But stay,” says Patience, “ wait awhile, 
The crown 's for those that fight, 

The prize for those that run the race 
By faith and not by sight.” 


Thus Faith doth take a pleasing sight, 
Hope waits, Love sits and sings, 
Desire, she flutters to be gone, 
But Patience clips her wings. 


For ** The Friend.” 
Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 157.) 


Towards the latter end of the First month, 
1780, Thomas Scattergood and his friends 
Samuel Emlen and George Dillwyn, returned 
to Philadelphia. We have already said much 
about the latter friend, but a letter of his to 
Joseph Williams, of Dublin, the original of 
which now lies open before me, contains some 
passages of interest which seem worthy of 
preservation. George was at Ballitore, Ire- 
land, and having finished his religious labour 
there, was endeavouring to see where it would 
be right for him to go next. But his way 
appeared closed up, and as he could perceive no 
onward path, he concluded that it would be 
safe to stand still. Samuel Emlen and Rebecca 
Jones had been labouring at Dublin, and seem- 
ed nearly ready to leave the city. George 
writes under date of Seventh month 29th, 
1785 : 

““My dear love continues to Samuel and 
Rebecca. When they know how they are to 
be disposed of, I think I shall be pleased to 
hear it ; especially if the way cast up for them 
affords me the prospect of now and then falling 
in with them, I feel at present much as we 
did when becalmed in the channel, and find 
my twisting and turning, like the seamen’s 
shifting, taking in and setting their sails, when 
there was no wind, is to little purpose. It 
however afforded us some hope of getting on, 
when we saw other vessels in motion; and 
perhaps the gale that puts those in Dublin 
Harbour, upon weighing anchor now, will 
reach to that of Ballitore, and enable our little 
bark to spread its sails under their convoy.” 

Two of the children of Joseph Williams were 
sick, and apparently ready to die. In refer- 
ence to these George says : 

“ Feeling an impression of uniting love in 
looking towards thee, I take up my pen to sa- 
lute thee, thy dear companion and family 
therein, with earnest desires for your support 
under the present allotment of affliction. For 
the mind to centre in perfect resignation while 
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under the exercise of sympathy, with those we 
are nearly connected with, in the hour of their 
distress, is, | know, a difficult task. But when 
that labour of spirit terminates in their relief, 
it is often succeeded by a season of refresh- 
ment to ourselves, which strengthens us to say 
not only, ‘ Thy will be done,’ but, also to be- 
lieve that He, who dispenses all things to his 
humbly depending children by number, weight 
and measure, hath done that which is right, 
and so the vessel is brought to her desired 
haven in peace. Thy lines of yesterday 
reached us a little after noon to-day, and dip- 
ped us together into tenderness on your ac- 
count. They brought back some painful 
apprehensions which attended my mind when 
I took leave of thy two precious boys. I felt 
for you when we, a few minutes afterwards, 
sat down to partake of our evening refresh- 
ment; but the language with which one for- 
merly turned from his summary of the insta- 
bility of all temporal enjoyments, livingly arose 
and sweetly calmed my mind,— but Thou 
remainest!’ and then | believed whatever the 
allwise Disposer of events should permit you 
to be tried with on their account, He would be 
your refuge-tower from all trouble; and so | 
still believe you will experience him to be!” 


On the east side of Front street near Walnut 
street, in Philadelphia, about the close of the 
Revolutionary war, was a large blacksmith’s 
shop, in which anchors were forged. In it 
might be seen standing at an anvil, hammer in 
hand, a strong, wide-shouldered, full set man, 
of about 5 feet 10 inches in height, whose 
powerful, clear voice, could be heard above all 
the din of the roaring of fires, and the ringing 
of iron. It was a scene to attract attention. 
This stout man, the proprietor and conductor 
of the business, was of a light complexion, of 
handsome features, and well-proportioned in 
every part of his muscular body. When the 
gazer whilst beholding the many ponderous 
hammers descending on the partly finished an- 
chors, and feeling almost stunned by the noise, 
heard the voice of the owner rising distinct 
and clear above all, directing the workmen in 
their various labours, it was wont to excite sur- 
prise. That voice was peculiar, and in a 
meeting for worship, when the speaker was 
under deep religious exercise and concern for 
his fellow-believers, it was remarkable for its 
melody. It was exceedingly rich in tone, and 
he seemed to speak without effort. ‘This man 
of the fine face, the well-proportioned frame, 
the powerful arm, the far extending voice, was 
Daniel Offley. 

He was the son of Daniel and Rachel Offley, 
and was born in Philadelphia, on the 29th of 
the Eleventh month, 1756. Being of an ani- 
mated and joyous disposition by nature, not 
regulated by Divine Grace, he rushed in his 
youth into many of the vanities and follies 
which beset his path. He was gay and light- 


hearted, but was far, very far, from partaking 
of true peace and heart-comforting happiness. 
These can only be enjoyed by those who 
through the mercy of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
witness a pardon for past sins, and grace to 
enable them to live a life of piety and virtue. 
One of his most intimate friends, and the par- 





















































taker with him in vanity and frivolity, was 
Jonathan Evans, This, his strong-minded 
associate, was as averse to religious things as 
himself, until brought through the secret con- 
victions of Grace, operating by a providential 
incident, to repentance and amendment of life. 
From the memorial of Jonathan Evans, and 
the account given by some of his friends, we 
learn some of the particulars of his convince- 
ment. In search of something he wanted, he 
was examining the contents of an old chest, 
when, picking up a book which he found there, 
he opened it. His eyes caught the words ‘ The 
Light of Christ.’ There was nothing in this 
sentence attractive to him, so the book was 
thrown down, and he went about his business. 
But although the book was closed and left be- 
hind him, and he occupied by his worldly con- 
cerns, he could not forget that sentence, * ‘The 
Light of Christ.” At last he determined to 
examine the book farther, and on taking it from 
the old chest, found it to be William Penn’s 
“* No Cross, no Crown.” He read this book, 
and through Divine mercy, was now thorough- 
ly reached and awakened to a sense of his lost 
and undone condition by nature, and was 
prompted to seek earnestly for deliverance 
from the shackles of sin. As he could no 
longer enjoy the company of his former asso- 
ciates, he withdrew from them, keeping him- 
self much retired. Some of those who loved 
his society were not disposed to give him up, 
and Daniel Offley undertook to reason the 
matter with him. Daniel supposed this with- 
drawal from a gay life, was but the eflect of a 
melancholy fit, which would soon depart if he 
would mingle with his former associates ; and 
in arguing with him he told him so. This 
opened the way for Jonathan, who so clearly 
set forth the sinfulness of the course they had 
both been pursuing, that Daniel Offley was 
himself convinced. He too now felt strong 
convictions for sin, and through the mercy of 
his Saviour, he also experienced repentance to- 
wards God and a saving faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Being brought under the power 
of judgment and condemnation for his past 
transgressions, in a sense of his lost con- 
dition, except he could find One mighty to 
save and able to deliver, he was deeply hum- 
bled. But as he patiently bore the chastening of 
the Lord, he was favoured to experience the 
glad tidings of the Gospel of Jesus, who saveth 
his people from their sins. Then was there 
opened to him for his comfort, the day-spring 
from on high, and in the midst of conflicts he 
had joy and peace in believing. 

He was not yet free from trials. He who 
had redeemed him from evil, now called him 
to labour in the work of the ministry. Strong 
baptisms of spirit were therefore upon him ;— 
and under their operation, his will was subject- 
ed to the Lord’s will,—and before many months 
had elapsed, he opened his mouth in religious 
meetings to the comfort of his Friends. Ina 
very short time afterwards, his friend Peter 
Yarnall appearing in the same way, a strong 
sympathy of spirit was superadded to their 
former friendship for each other. 

Peter Yarnall being at Concord trying to 
establish himself in business as a physician, 
Daniel thus wrote to him. 
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“ Dear Friend,—Thine, by favour of Jona-| remember that others have trodden therein be- 
than Evans, contained a very seasonable apo-| fore thee. So, in dear love to thee, in which | 
logy for thy not calling to see me, when last| my wife joins, | remain thy assured friend, 
in town. Since which [time] many favours Danret Orrtey, Jr.” 
conferred upon us, claim our deep and humble (To be continued.) 
acknowledgment to the great Author. It still 
continues to be my lot, to dwell mostly in a For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
state of deep proving, and humbling exercise. 
lam ethan i be made fully capaliiel with SARAM GRUBB. 


my own infirmity, and the workings of the| 4 Selection from the Letters of the late Sa- 
enemy of our happiness, which I believe many| ah Grubb, (formerly Sarah Lynes.) 


of us have been favoured to see, are deep and} Sudbury: Printed and published by J. 
hidden. 1 think I have also been favoured to Wright. London: Simpkin, Marshall & 


see the indispensable necessity of our dwelling] (Co,, and C. Gilpin, 1848. Pp. 451. 

deep, and being often brought under the bap mt 5 

tizing power of Truth, which has a tendency, “She being dead, yet speaketh.”—Heb. zi. 4. 

as it is patiently abode under, clearly and dis-|_ Por some time it has been known to us, 

tinctly to discover the snares which Satan, or| that a volume, in accordance with the above | 

his emissaries, have laid for us. I believe} title, was in preparation, and it will be inter- 

these snares and baits are always suited to) esting to our Friends in the country to hear 

our various natural inclinations. that the work is now in print. As, however, 
“ As respects us, who have believed ourselves | weeks must necessarily elapse before it can 

called, and not only called, but chosen of God, | be generally accessible on this side the Atlan- 














to bear a public testimony to his goodness, | tic, we transfer from the last number of the | 


oh ! that I, in particular, oh! that all who are|« British Friend,” the following extracts, re- 
thus called, may dwell so deep as to be preserv-| markably characteristic both in matter and 
ed from all the snares of the enemy, and kept! style of this gifted, deeply-experienced, and 


under that Power which gives authority, and | truly faithful minister of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
which * maketh his angels spirits, and his min- 


sters a flaming fire,’ that neither the stubble} ‘ Seventh month, 1834.—For a number of 
nor the chafly nature can withstand. For [| years past it has been my lot to warn Friends, 
do verily believe, if there be but, on our part, | and particularly in the Yearly Meeting in Lon- 
a proper waiting for the fresh anointing, that|don, against a spirit of subtlety that would 
the Lord will raise up ‘ threshing instruments.’ | draw,us from an attention to the inward mani- 
Oh ! how necessary it is to guard well against | festation of our blessed Saviour, the Lord 
the working of self-imagination, compassing | Jesus Christ; for | have long seen that some 
ourselves about with sparks, but not of the true| of those most prominent and influential cha- 
fire; and by impatience (when perhaps the | racters among us, never have been altogether 
anointing Power was ¢t work, and would have| of the Lord’s own forming, either as Friends, 
properly qualified) there has been strange fire|or as minisiers of Christ: and now many, 
offered ; which I believe, without breach of| very many, have embraced something short of 
charity, has been offensive in the sight of God,| Him who remains to be the fulness, and are 
who will not accept ‘ robbery for burnt-offer- | settling on the surface of things—building on 
ing.’ ‘There must be a waiting in holy silence, | the sand ; highly extolling in words, the ‘ One 
and ceasing from self-activity, until we feel the | Offering,’ which, indeed, is to be appreciated 
command, ‘proclaim my word which I have! with feelings of adoration and heartlelt grati- 
given thee, to this people.’ tude ; but these know not of what they speak, 

‘When there is such a clear discovery, it| while they preach up a literal faith in Christ 


is an awful thing, and its consequences are | crucified, and endeavour to briug people from | 
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a edited ae tl : , De ae eee ; s es Bs “a 
“ Philadelphia, Twefth mo, 20th, 1780. | travel in any of these trying paths, thou may | which produced the following effusions in my 


pocket-book :— 

“¢1834.—Afler the third sitting of the 
Yearly Meeting. The appearance of things 
amongst us is very specious; an exact resem- 
blance of what should be known, felt, and evi- 
denced in the Church of Christ, through His 
own power, who is the second Adam, the Lord 
from heaven—the quickening Spirit; but the 
absence of this quickening Spirit is, in my ap- 
prehension, mournfully and oppressively felt, 
while * Mystery Babylon’ mimics it in various 
ways—in language, in orthodox sermons, in 
dissimulation of love, in solemn silence, not 
the solemnity of the Lord’s own power. We 
have a zeal among us which draws from the 
influence and motions of the inward anointing 
into creaturely activity ; and we are so blind, 
in many instances, as to mistake Babylon’s 
streams, where go the ‘ gallant ships, and the 
galleys with oars,’ for the ‘ place of broad 
rivers and streams,’ where none of these are 
found. Our predecessors suffered much in 
avowing the leadings of the Spirit of Truth, 
which brought them away from all will-wor- 
ship; shall we, with impunity, trample upon 
the testimonies of the everlasting gospel which 
they embraced at the risk of the loss of pro- 
perty, personal liberty, and life itself; and 
which they maintained through the hottest 
persecution? Our Society has thus stood on 
higher ground than any of those around ; shall 
we descend to the level of things in the reli- 
gious world (at large)? Or shall we profess 
more full light on the truths of the gospel than 
was their experience, and so deceive ourselves ? 
Surely they did come to the meridian bright- 
ness of this last and most glorious day and 
dispensation, and to the summit of that ‘ holy 
mountain, where nothing shall hurt nor de- 
stroy ;’ and unto which ‘all nations’ of the 
earth ‘shall flow.’ With all the prying wis- 
dom of this present age, we shall find nothing 
beyond what these dear servants of the Lord 
were privileged to obtain. Oh that, by full 
dedication of heart to the Most High, we may 
be found in their footsteps ; even in the narrow 
way that leadeth to ‘ life everlasting.” Amen.” 

“19th of Eleventh month, 1838.—My dear 
children will be aware, that since the date of 


fearful to disobey. Notwithstanding it is so,|a pure dependence on the leadings and unfold-|the foregoing, great have been the shaking 
there has been at times, in myself, and it may | ings of the Spirit of Christ, or the inward and | and sifting that have come upon us as a So- 


be so with others, a reluctance to yield obe-| heartfelt power and coming of Christ within, 


dience ; and then we are brought under chas- 
tisement and close rebuke ; which may work 
in us a disposition of willingness to do any 
thing, in order to be relieved from the deep 
distress of mind that we feel. Here is the 
enemy again, presenting a way for us, working 
upon the unmortified nature, and proposing 
many things to us, in order to get from under 
this trying dispensation ; which in these be- 
clouded times, makes the trial still deeper and 
more exercising. | have ever found it safest 
for me, in the course of my small experience, 
to bear the indignation of the Lord, till it be 
overpast, and his mercy again revealed, with 
a clear evidence of his being again reconciled. 

** 1 cannot tell the reason, why I[ should be 
thus led; but hope these remarks may, by no 
means, be a discouragement to thee, whom | 
love and esteem. But if thou should have to 


the hope of glory. Divers ministers of our 
Society are sliding, and others are already 
gone from that which first called them to the 
preparation, and then did really bring them 
into the sacred office: much of this is to be 
traced to their adopting the views and senti- 
ments of those mentioned above, who never 
wholly left their own works, but have sought 
to bring all things to the test of reason, instead 
of to that ‘ Spirit which searcheth all things, 
even the deep things of God.’ 

“Oh that my dear children may walk in 
humility and fear before the Lord, in this evil 
day ; that they may be sheltered from all that 
is airy and notional in religion, being covered 
with the Almighty wing ; for it is written, ‘ He 
shall cover thee with His feathers.’ 

* During the Yearly Meeting this spring, 
great was the exercise and travail of my soul, 


ciety: every foundation has been tried, yet 
that which cannot be shaken still evidences 
itself to be the invincible, eternal Rock, on 
which Christ Jesus builds ‘ His Church, and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’ 
For years past the mourners in Zion have had 
to wear sackcloth. and sit on the ground, with 
ashes on their heads, except when the Lord 
has lifted them up, and clothed them io the 
beautiful garments, to show forth His mighty 
power in and through them. Some has He 
made very skilful in lamentation in these days : 
He has also given them to be mighty to suffer 
in His cause, and He will take the ‘ cup of 
trembling’ out of their hand, placing it in the 
‘hand of them that afflict them.’ The Most 
High is able to put the harp of victory into the 
hands of His dear servants and children, with 
the song also in their hearts and mouths, 
‘Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord 
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God Almighty ; just and true are thy ways, 
thou King of saints.’ It may be confessed 
that we are made very desolate as a people, 
because we changed our glory for that which 
hath not profited us; and in a Society capaci- 
ty, have turned judgment backward ; sanction- 
ing publications and ministry which are not 
in accordance with the true doctrines of the 
unchangeable Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and which, therefore, the few among us who 
have stood fast in the Lord cannot own ; the 
heavenly anointing and blessed harmony of 
Truth not being in these things, but wisdom of 
words substituted and held up. 

* Thus have we been in a worse condition, 
as | apprehend, than in former trials; because 
the body did not then become responsible, by 
its acts, for that which is out of the true unity, 
and the wisdom from above. And now it 
seems to me that the Lord’s power and the 
Lord’s wisdom have so far prevailed, as to lay 
low the Philistine nature—prostrating it on the 
ground in great measure, and scattering: that 
which sought to lay waste the inheritance of 
the Mighty One of Israel: yea, and that head 
will soon be cut off, that reared itself on high ; 
but we must come clean out from all that op- 
poseth itself to the simplicity, the purity, the 
wisdom, and the power which is forever and 
ever. I believe the great Head of the Church 
will purify His people—not cut them off in an- 
ger ; and that the ‘ remnant of Jacob shall be 
as a dew’ from Him, ‘in the midst of many 
people.’ Blessed be His adorable name ! 


Ss. G.” 





For ‘* The Friend."* 


Family and Social Reading. 


The pleasures and benefits of social reading 
are well worth pursuing ; but much depends 
upon the character of the books. Fiction must 
dissipate the taste for useful, substantial know- 
ledge, particularly for the realities of religion. 
We should hope the hints in the subjoined ex- 
tracts, respecting the visiters of the bar-room, 
and places of vain amusements, or mixing in 
trifling company for display, would not apply 
to any of our members; but how choice they 
may all be of their reading, in avoiding novels 
and romances, we are unable to say. If 
persons who occupy stations in our religious 
Society, or are advocating its testimonies, in- 
dulge in novel reading, there will be something 
lacking in the real Christian character, that 
cannot be numbered—a want of religious 
weight and depth—a defect in fully carrying 
out their profession into consistent practice— 
and their weakness will often show itself in ob- 
lique hints at what they esteem needless scru- 
ples of those who do right. 

A late paper remarks :— The benefits 
of social reading are manifold. Pleasures 
shared with others, are increased by the part- 
nership. A book is tenfold a book when read 
in the company of beloved friends, by the rud- 
dy fire, on the wintry evenings; and when 
our intellectual pleasures are bathed in domes- 
tic affection. An elegant writer, recommend- 
ing the practice of reading aloud, says :— 
‘Among a thousand means of making home 





‘soever they be; for thou thyself hast many, 
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attractive—a main point in ethics—this stands 
high. What is more pleasing? What more 
attractive? What more rational? He would 
be a benefactor indeed, who would devise a 
plan for redeeming our evenings—and rally 
the young men who scatter to clubs and tav- 
erns, and brawling assemblies. Such a re- 
former and inventor would deserve a garland 
of heart’s ease, from the hands of slighted wo- 
man. Families which are in a state of mutual 
repulsion have no evenings together over books. 
The master is at the frequented bar-room. 
The boys are at some public room or place of 
amusement. ‘I'he girls are abroad in full 
dress. The mother sits at home, in specta- 
cles. And the several parties straggle in, 
weary, and sometimes surly, at such hours as 
suit their whim, and then only as nature de- 
mands sleep. It is well even if this at length, 
is sought for at home. 

“* There is a high reason still, in favour of 
the practice here recommended. Writing is 
the vehicle of a vast body of truth, relating to 
our spiritual and immortal part; truth which 
we are prone to neglect, and truth which is 
never without a social reference. Nowhere is 
the volume of holy wisdom more appropriate, 
than when read aloud in the household assern- 
bly ; nowhere is religion more sweetly inter- 
mingled with the attachment of the heart. 
Heavenly counsels are not the less impressive 
when conveyed in the winning tones of the 
familiar and cherished voice.’ ” 

So far the writer proceeds, 

On the proper selection of reading, our 
Discipline says: “ This meeting doth earnest- 
ly exhort all parents, heads of families, and 
guardians of minors, that they prevent as 
much as in them lies, their children, and others 
under their care and tuition, from having or 
reading books or papers tending to prejudice 
the profession of the Christian religion, to cre- 
ate the least doubt concerning the authenticity 
and divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
or of those saving truths declared in them; lest 
their infant and feeble minds should be poison- 
ed thereby, and a foundation laid for the great- 
est evils. And it is earnestly recommended to 
every member of our religious Society, that 
they discourage and suppress the reading of 
plays, romances, novels, or other pernicious 
books ; and printers and booksellers in pro- 
fession with us, are cautioned against printing, 
selling, or lending such books ; as it is a prac- 
tice so inconsistent with the purity of the 
Christian religion. And Friends are desired 
to be careful in the choice of all books in 
which their children and families read, seeing 
there are many under the specious titles of 
promoting religion and morality, which con- 
tain sentiments repugnant to the Truth in 
Christ Jesus.—1764.” 


— 


Study to be patient in bearing with the de- 
fects and infirmities of others, of what sort 


which must be suffered by others. 





Prudence and self-denial are gifts worth 
praying for; with their assistance you may 
weather the storm of many temptations, but 
















without them you may be shipwrecked in a 


sea of good intentions. 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
Williams’s Middle Kingdom. 


Our fellow-countryman S. Wells Williams, 
after “‘a residence at Canton and Macao of 
twelve years in daily and familiar contact with 
the people, speaking their language and study- 
ing their books,” has favoured us with a book 
full of information about that very peculiar and 
highly interesting people, the Chinese. The 
chapter of his work devoted to the social con- 
dition and attendant customs of the inhabitants 
of the Middle Kingdom, as they are styled, 
contains a good many curious particulars. 
Before, however, going into the detail of his 
observations he prudently reminds his reader, 
that different men see the same things with 
very different eyes, according to their preju- 
dices and partialities, and consequently give 
very different accounts of them; therefore, if 
he should differ, in some points, from some 
who have preceded him, we are not hastily to 
conclude, that he is either more or less accu- 
rate than others, but only that he saw and felt 
somewhat differently. Nevertheless, without 
making much pretension to it, he is understood 
to enjoy among the knowing ones, a pretty 
fair reputation for careful and diligent obser- 
vation and faithful description. 

* ‘The observations,” he says, “ of a foreign- 
er upon Chinese society are likely to be modi- 
fied not a little by his own feelings, and the 
way in which he has been treated by them; 
and their behaviour to him might be very un- 
like what would be deemed good breeding 
among themselves. If a Chinese feared or 
expected something from a foreigner, he might 
act towards him more politely than if the con- 
trary was the case; on one hand, better, on the 
other, worse, than he would towards one of 
his own countrymen in like circumstances. 
In doing so, it may be remarked, by the way, 
that he would only imitate the conduct of some 
of the foreigners who visit China, and whose 
coarse remarks, rude actions, and general su- 
percilious conduct towards the natives, ill com- 
port with their superior civilization and advan- 
tages. One who looked at the matter reason- 
ably would not expect much true politeness 
among a people whose conceit and ignorance, 
selfishness and hauteur, were nearly equal ; 
nor be surprized to find the intercourse between 
the extremes of society present a strange mix- 
ture of brutality and commiseration, formality 
and disdain. ‘The separation of the sexes mo- 
difies and debases the amusements, even of the 
most moral, leads the men to spend their time 
in gambling, devote it to the pleasures of the 
table, or dawdle it away, when the demands 
of business, study, or labour, do not arouse 
them. Political parties, which exert so pow- 
erful an influence upon the conduct of men in 
Christian countries, leading them to unite and 
communicate with each other, for the purpose 
of watching or resisting the acts of govern- 
ment, do not exist ; and where there is a gene- 
ral want of confidence, such institutions as 
insurance companies, banks, corporate bodies, 
and associations of any kind, in which per- 
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an object, are not to be expected ; they do not' send the meiyin back to make an offer of 
exist in China, nor did they in Rome or ancient marriage. The match-makers contrive to 
Europe. Nor will any one expect to hear that multiply their visits, and prolong the negotia- 
literary societies, or voluntary philanthropic tions, when the parties are rich, to serve their 
associations are common. ‘These, as they are’! own ends. 

found in the West, are the products of Chris-| “ From the time of engagement till marriage, 
tianity alone, though a few charitable institu-!a young lady is required to maintain the strict- 
tions are met with. The legal profession, as est seclusion. Whenever friends call upon 
distinct from the possession of office, is not an| her parents, she is expected to retire to the 
occupation in which learned men can obtain | inner apartments, and in all her actions and 
an honourable livelihood; the priesthood is}words guard her conduct with careful solici- 
confined to monasteries and temples, and its|tude, Instead of having any opportunity to 
members do not enter into society ; while the|form those friendships and acquaintances 
practice of medicine is so frequently taken up among her own sex, which among ourselves 
by persons possessed of little experience an jare a source of so much pleasure at the time, 
less knowledge, that the few intelligent prac-|and advantage in after life, a Chinese maiden 
litioners are not enough to redeem the class.|is confined to the circle of her relations and 
‘These three learned professions being wanting, | her immediate neighbours, She has none of 
educated men have no stimulus to draw them |the pleasing remembrances and associations 
out into independent action; and the competi-|that are usually connected with school-day 


sons unite their funds and efforts to accomplish will be a happy one. If ‘20, the boy’s friends | tansorne 





tion for literary degrees and official rank, the 
eager pursuit of trade, or the dull routine of 
mechanical and-agricultural labour, form the 
leading avocations, 

« The separation of the sexes has many bad 
results, only partially compensated by some con- 
servative ones. General mixed society can never 
be maintained with pleasure unless the better 
parts of human nature have the acknowledged 
preéminence, and where she, who imparts to 
it all its gracefulness and purity, is herself un- 
educated, unpolished, and immodest, the com- 
mon sense of mankind sees its impropriety. 
By advocating the separation of the sexes, leg- 
islators and moralists in China have acted as 
they best could in the circumstances of the 
case, and by preventing the evils beyond their 
remedy, provided the, best safeguards they 
could against general corruption. In her own 
domestic circle, a Chinese female, in the cha- 
racter and duties of daughter, wife, or mother, 
finds as much employment, and probably as 
many enjoyments, as the nature of her train- 
ing has fitted her for, She does not hold her 
proper place in society, chiefly because she 
has never been taught its duties or exercised 
its privileges. 

“In ordinary cases, strict separation pre- 
vails between the male and female branches of 
a household ; not only the servants, but even 
brothers and sisters do not freely associate after 
the boys commence their studies, At this pe- 
riod of life, or even earlier, an anxious task 
devolves upon parents; which is to find suit- 
able partners for their children. Betrothment 
is entirely in their hands, and is conducted 
through the medium of a class of persons call- 
ed mei-jin or go-betweens, who are expected 
to be well acquainted with the character and 
circumstances of the parties. Mothers some- 
times- contract their unborn progeny on the 
sole contingency of a difference of sex ; but the 
usual age of forming such engagements is ten, 
twelve, or later; experience having shown, 
that the casualties attending it, render an ear- 
lier period undesirable. The father and elder 
brother of the young man send a go-between 
to the father and mother of the girl, to inquire 
her name and the moment of her birth, that the 
horoscope of the two may be examined, in or- 
der to ascertain whether the proposed alliance 


life, nor has she often the ability or opportu- 
nity to correspond by letter with girls of her 
own age, Seclusion at this time of life, and 
the custom of crippling the feet, combine to 
confine women in the house almost as much 
as the strictest laws against their appearing 
abroad, 

“ The office of match-maker is considered 
honourable, and both men and women are em- 
ployed to conduct nuptial negotiations, Great 
confidence is reposed in their judgment and 
veracity, and as their employment depends 
somewhat upon their good character, they have 
every inducement to act with strict propriety 
in their intercourse with families. 

“The principal formalities of a marriage 
are everywhere the same, but local customs 
are observed in some regions which are quite 
unknown and appear very singular elsewhere. 
In Fuhkien, when the lucky day for the wed- 
ding comes, the guests assemble in the bride- 
groom’s house to celebrate it, where also se- 
dans, a band of music, and porters are in rea- 
diness. ‘The courier, who acts as guide to the 
chair-bearers, takes the head of the procession ; 
and in order to prevent the onset of malicious 
demons lurking in the road, a baked hog or 
large piece of pork is carried in front, that it 
may safely pass while they are devouring the 
meat. 

“‘ The bridegroom, previous to the wedding, 
receives a new name or ‘style,’ and is formal- 
ly capped by his father in presence of his 
friends, as an introduction to manhood. He 
invites the guests, sending two red cakes with 
each invitation; to which each guest, a few 
days before the marriage, returns a present or 
a sum of money worth about ten or fifteen 
cents, equal to the expenses he will be consi- 
dered as occasioning. The gentlemen also 
make the bridegroom a present of a pair of 
lanterns to hang at his gateway. 

“ Among the poor, the expenses of a wed- 
ding are avoided by purchasing a girl, whom 
the parents bring up as a daughter until she is 
marriageable ; and in this way, moreover, se- 
cure her services in the household. 

“ The bridal procession is as showy and 
stylish as the means of the parties will allow. 
The tablets of literary rank held by members 
of the family, wooden dragon’s heads, titular 





, and other official insignia, are borne 
in the line, which sometimes stretches along 
for a quarter of a mile or more. In some 
cases an old man, elegantly dressed, heads the 
procession, bearing a large umbrella to hold 
over the bride when she enters and leaves her 
sedan. Behind him come bearers with tablets 
and lanterns, one of which bears the inscrip- 
tion, * The pheenixes sing harmoniously,’ ‘To 
these succeed the music and the honorary tab- 
lets, titular flags, state umbrella, &c., and two 
stout men as executioners dressed in a fantas- 
tic manner, wearing long feathers in their caps, 
and lictors, chain-bearers, and other emblems 
of office. The ceremonies attendiag the re- 
ception of the bride at her husband’s house are 
not uniform. In some parts of the country, 
she is lifted out of the sedan, over a pan of 
charcoal placed in the court, and carried into 
her chamber. After a brief interval, she re- 
turns into the hall, bearing a tray of betel-nut 
for the guests, and then worships a pair of 
geese brought in the train with her husband. 
The assembled guests ply the ‘new man’ or 
bridegroom pretty well with liquor; the Chi- 
nese on such occasions do not, however, often 
overpass the rules of sobriety. The ‘ new lady’ 
or bride, with her mother-in-law, also attend 
to those of her own sex who are present in 
other apartments ; but among the poor, a plea- 
santer sight is now and then seen in all the 
guests sitting at one table, 

“In the morning, the pair worship the an- 
cestral tablets and salute all the members of 
the family. The pledging of the bride and 
groom in a cup of wine and the worship of the 
ancestral tablets, and in some cases a united 
prostration to his parents, may be considered 
as the important ceremonies of a wedding, 
after the procession has reached the house. 

“If regard be had to the civilization of the 
Chinese, and their opportunities for moral 
training, the legal provisions of the code to 
protect females in their acknowledged rights, 
and punish crimes against the peace and purity 
of the female relation, reflect credit upon their 
legislators. The degrees of unlawful marri- 
ages are comprehensive, extending even to the 
prohibition of persons having the same family 
name, and to two brothers marrying sisters. 
The laws forbid the marriage of a brother’s 
widow, of a father’s or grandfather’s wile, or 
a father’s sister, under the penalty of death ; 
and the like punishment is inflicted upon who- 
ever seizes the wife or daughter of a freeman 
and carries them away to marry them. 

“ These regulations not only put honour 
upon marriage, but render it more common 
among the Chinese than almost any other peo- 
ple, thereby preventing a vast train of evils. 


(To be continued.) 
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Wear a Smile.—Which will you do—smile 
and make others happy, or be crabbed and 
make every one around you miserable? The 
amount of happiness you can produce is incal- 
culable if you show a smiling face, a kind 
heart, and speak pleasant words. Wear a 
pleasant countenance ; let joy beam in your 
eyes, and love glow on your forehead. There 
is no joy like that which springs from a kind 
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* to emancipate the rest. They will then be- 
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THE FRIEND. 
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act or a pleasant deed—and you may feel it 
at night when you rest, at morning when you 
rise, and through all the day, when about your 
business, 


“ A smile ; who will refuse a smile, 
The sorrowing heart to cheer ? 
And turn to love the heart of guile, 
And check the falling tear? 


A pleasant smile for every face, 
Oh, *tis a blessed thing ; 

It will the lines of care erase, 
And spots of beauty bring.” 


——=<>> 


“ Wishing,” is a losing game to all who 


play at it; and yet who is there that altogether 


refrains? I never heard of but one man who 
could say, “I have learned, in whatsoever 
state | am, therewith to be content.” 





THE FRIEND. 


SECOND MONTH 10, 1849. 
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Our readers are presented to-day with the 
Thirteenth Annual Report of the Association 
for the care of Coloured Orphans, It is a 
plain, unadorned statement; yet possessing 
enough of interest richly to repay a careful 
perusal, and we should hope, to incite afresh 
feelings favourable to a generous support ol 
“ Toe SHELTER.” 





There is, it seems to us, encouragement to 
be derived by the friends of emancipation from 
the annexed paragraph, taken from one of our 
daily papers. The uneasy jealousy evinced 
on the part of the far South, and the undoubt- 
ed fact, that there is foundation for that jeal- 
ousy in the States referred to, alike indicate, 
may we not believe, that a work is in progress, 
even in the Slave States—an under current, 
prelusive of a happy issue. 


“ The Savannah Republican is urging pub- 
lic attention to the necessity of prohibiting the 
importation of slaves into the State of Georgia 
from Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky. The 
grounds upon which it bases this recommenda- 
tion are, that those States, with some others, 
will be very glad to send and sell off their 
most valuable slaves, and will then be willing 


come free States ; whereas, it is for the inter- 
est of Georgia, that they should continue to be 
slave States.” 





“A Supplement to an Act for the Prevention 
of Vice and Immorality, and of unlawful 
Gaming, and to restrain disorderly sports 
and dissipation. Read in Senate, January 
28, 1840. 


“See. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That nothing contain- 
ed in the first section of the act to which this is a 
supplement, shall be construed to extend to any per 
gon or persons, who conscientiously observe the sev- 
enth day of the week as the Sabbath, and in all prose- 
cutions under said first section of the act aforesaid, a 
certificate signed by the pastor or any elder or officer 
of any religious society, conscientiously observing the 
seventh day of the week as the Sabbath, shall be suf- 


ficient evidence of membership, in said society, and 


on the presentation thereof, every Justice of the Peace 
before whom such prosecutions may be commenced, 
shall dismiss the same at the costs of the informer.” 


The foregoing bill, to allow persons who 
observe the Seventh-day as the Sabbath, to 
open their stores and carry on their business, 
during the First-day of the week, it appears has 
been read in the Senate of Pennsylvania, We 


any ; they have the right to observe peaceabl 
as many days in the week as they think them- 
selves religiously bound to do ; but we appre- 
hend that the opening of the places of business 
on the First-day, by a part of the community, 
would interfere with the quiet and order which 
the great body of Christians desire to see 
maintained on that day, and might finally lead 
to the observance of no day at all for retire- 


divine worship. 

The Society of Friends acknowledges no 
moral obligation by the fourth command, or 
elsewhere, to keep the First-day of the week 
more than any other, or that there is any inhe- 
rent holiness in it. But as it is necessary that 
some time should be set apart to meet together 
to wait upon God—that at some times we 
should be freed from our other outward affairs 
—that reason and equity require that servants 
and beasts should have some time granted 
them, to be released from continual labour,— 
and as we believe the apostles and primitive 
Christians met on this day to worship God, 
so following their example, we forbear 
working or engaging in our worldly affairs 
upon that day of the week, and devote it for 
assembling ourselves in public worship, and 
for other religious purposes. Works of cha- 
rity or of Christian benevolence, such as visit- 
ing and administering to the sick and afflicted, 
or occasions of unavoidable necessity, may 
sometimes interfere with a strict adherence to 
the uses and services, to which this day is 
specially appropriated ; yet it is the continued 
concern of Friends to recommend to all their 
members, that abstaining from bodily labour 
on that day, they observe and regard it asa 
day, which by the generality of Christians, 
is peculiarly set apart for religious retirement, 
and the performance of public worship to Al- 
mighty God. 

Being well assured that the edifying prac- 
tice of frequently collecting their children and 
families, for religious retirement, is promotive 
of essential benefit, they exhort them to seek 
afier a right qualification, under which they 
may be enabled to maintain it, especially in 
the afternoon of the First-day of the week, in 
places where meetings for public worship are 
not held at that time; and to read in a solid 
manner the Holy Scriptures and other religi- 
ous books, with a steady, watchful care over 
the young people, to discourage their visiting 
and rambling about.on that day, and mixing 
with unprofitable company at this and at other 
times ; which, under the Divine blessing, they 
believe to be a means of their preservation out 
of many ensnaring temptations, to which they 
are liable. 

The quiet produced by a total abstinence 
from labour and business of all kinds on the 
First-day, is congenial to serious meditation, 


ment from business, and the performance of 


and abstraction of the mind from earthly 
things. This stillness could not be maintained, 
if carts, and drays, and omnibuses were driv- 
ing through our streets, and many were pur- 
suing their usual worldly avocations. Exam- 
pie has a powerful effect in strengthening the 
right or the wrong, and it requires a general 
and harmonious effort to command the full 


have no desire to control the consciences of| benefit of the observance of the day that is set 
Y | apart for general public worship, and the rest 


from worldly concerns which body and mind 
require. But if the appropriation of the First- 
day for these purposes, which has existed in 
Pennsylvania from its first settlement, be now 
changed, we cannot foresee the consequences 
which such change would produce. Should 
it, as it is in some countries, be made a day 
partly for business transactions, and partly 
for revelling and corrupting amusements, 
the flood gates of licentiousness and infidelity, 
would be opened upon us, still wider than they 
now are. We should hope that no serious 
persons would desire the proposed change that 
might be followed by such demoralizing re- 
sults. We need all the aids that now exist, 
to preserve the morals and religious principles 
of the people, 
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Received of Christopher Ellwood, per J. Haines, 
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22; Robert Knowles, per Israel Buffington, agent, 
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Auziliary Bible Association. 


The stated annual meeting of the Anxiliary 
Bible Association of Friends of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, will be held on Second-day 
evening next, Second month 12th, at half-past 
7 o’clock, at the commitiee-room, Mulberry 
street meeting-house. 

Friends of both sexes, as well as members 
of the association, are invited to attend. 

Cuartes Exus, Secretary. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.-—Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No. 
179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N. 
Sixth street, and No, 14 South Third street ; 
John C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month. — 
William Thomas, No, 242 N. Fifth street; 
George R. Smith, No. 487 Arch street ; Geo. 
G. Williams, No. 250 N. Fifth street, 

Superintendent.—-Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 





Diep, in Lynn, Mass., the 20th of last month, Ga- 
maLieL W. Oxiver, aged nearly 77 years; a member 
of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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